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THE STARRY FLAG; 
OR, 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


: was about eleven o'clock at night, when 

the wind died out and the tide turned, so 
that The Starry Flag could make no further 
progress on her voyage to Cape Ann. Un- 
doubtedly it was best that it should be so; that 
the elements should so far conspire against him 
as to prevent him from going to sea; for Levi 
was not } condition to stand it another night 





at the helm. The delay afforded him the sleep 
and the rest he needed so much. “ 
It was five o’clock in the morning when the 
young skipper waked. The sun had risen, and 
was shining brightly on the silver waters, and 
a gentle breeze from the westward rippled the 
surface of the bay. Levi sprang up with a 
start: his first thought was, that he was wast- 
ing precious time; that he had slept hours 
longer than he should have done. Without a 
moment of delay he hoisted the mainsail, and 
was going forward to get up the anchor, when 
he discovered a sail moving out from behind 
the island under whose lee the boat. was 
moored. A second glance revealed to him 
the great square patch on the foresail of the 





w, 
. Griffin, and-assured him that Dock Vincent had 
come to his senses, and was in pursuit of him. 
The noise he made in hoisting the mainsail 
had awakened Bessie, and she came out of the 
cuddy. 

‘‘ Where are we, Levi? - Have we got almost 
to Rockport?” 

‘‘ We have been at anchor all night, Bessie. 
There comes the Griffin, and we haven’t a 
moment to spare,” replied Levi, sharply. 

**O, that’s terrible!” added she, glancing at 
the old vessel, which was now within a few 
* rods of the boat. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

** Don’t be alarmed, Bessie; I can keep out 
of his way,” added Levi, as he unbent the 
cable and threw the rope overboard, for he 
could not spare the precious moments which 
would be required to weigh the anchor. 

‘* Stop, there, Levi Fairfield!” shouted Dock 
Vincent, from the helm of the Griffin. . 

**O, Levil” gasped Bessie, when she heard 
the tones of her persecutor’s voice. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Bessie,” interposed 
the gallant young skipper, in soothing tones. 
** He shall not have you again.” 

Levi hoisted the jib quicker than the jib of 
The Starry Flag was ever hoisted before. 


“Put the helm down, Bessie —the other 


way; that’s right;” and the ‘Flag began to 
gather headway just as Dock Vincent, who 
had gone out on the bowsprit of the Griffin, 
was attempting, with a long boat-hook, to 
fasten to the jib-stay of the sail-boat. 

“ All right, Bessie,” said Levi, with a feeling 
of intense relief, as he belayed the jib-halliard, 
and ran to the helm. 

The mainsail was drawing, and as the Grif- 
fin came up into the wind, the Flag passed 
out of the reach of the evil man. Levi gath- 
ered up his jib-sheets, trimmed his head-sail, 
and the boat went.off on her course to the 
southward.of the island, leaving the Griffin to 
wear round and renew the chase. It was evi- 
dent that the schooner had the breeze at an 
early hour in the morning, and started in pur- 
suit of Levi; and if the young skipper had 
slept five minutes more, his little craft would 
have been captured by the villain. 

“I never was so frightened ia my life!” ex- 
claimed Bessie, with a long breath. ‘‘I was 
sure that we were lost. But he ‘may catch us 
yet.” 

“Not he,” said Levi, confidently. 


* The 
old Griffin could no more catch us than a snail 
could catch a streak of lightning. You are as 
safe now, Bessie, as you would be in the parlor 


of your father’s house. 
made me sleep so long.” 


I can’t think what 
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‘Poor fellow! I suppose you were tired out, 
as I was,” replied Bessie, full of sympathy for 
her protector and friend. 

“T was tired, but I didn’t mean to sleep more 
than a couple of hours.” 

‘Iam glad you did sleep, though I supposed, 
when I waked up, that we had been sailing all 
night.” 

Levi explained the situation so that his fel- 
low-voyager could understand it. Both of 
them watched the Griffin all the time, for it 
was plain that Dock had not yet abandoned 
his “little plan.” The men on board of her 
were setting a staysail to increase her speed; 
but Levi did not borrow any trouble on this 
account. As long as there was any wind at all, 
he was sure that he could show Dock the name, 
on the stern of his boat all day long. If the 
Griffin had been even a fair sailer, it would 
have been otherwise, and Levi would have 
been compelled to resort to other expedients 
than his heels to avoid capture. : 

The Starry Flag gained on the schooner 
until they were about a quarter of a mile apart; 


and then Bessie began to feel some assurance 


that she would not again fall into" the clutches 
of the evil man. The wind was very light, 
and neither craft was making more than four 
knots an hour. 

“JT don’t like to ask you'to be ship’s steward, 
Bessie, but I think it is breakfast time, andI 
don’t like to leave the helm even for a minute,” 
said Levi, when he felt sure that, with careful 
management, he could keep out of the Griffin’s 
way: 

““O, I should like something to do!” ex- 
claimed Bessie, springing to her feet. 

“Should you? Well, then, you ‘may bring 
out the breakfast. It’s just the same as we had 
for supper, and as we shall have for dinner. 
You will find it in that locker,” continued 
Levi, pointing to the place where he had de- 
posited the ship’s provisions. 

‘“‘T’m sure it’s good enough.” 

“Tf I had thought of having a lady pas- 
senger, I might have provided better for her.” 

“Why, it’s as good as you have yourself, 
and I’m sure I-don’t want anything better.” 

Levi wished he had a cup of tea or coffee for 
her, and for himself too, for that matter; but 
there was still plenty of cold water and lemonr 
ade on board, and the cake was not half used.” 
Bessie arranged the provision on one of the 
seats as tastefully and neatly as the material 
would permit, and the captain, crew, and pas- 
sengers all breakfasted at one table, the skipper 
keeping his place at the helm, with an eye on 
the Griffin all the time. 
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The relative positions of the Flag and the 
schooner were not materially changed during 
the forenoon. Four miles an hour, to one as 
impatient as Levi, was very slow progress, and 
to make this he had the advantage of the ebb 
tide. At noon the boat was still among the 
islands of Penobscot Bay, having made not. 
more than thirty miles during the half day. 
The breeze did not increase, and against the 
tide, after it had turned, the progress was still 
more unsatisfactory. Several schooners were 
in sight, bound down the bay, which kept the 
young voyagers company, and helped to quiet 
the fears of Bessie, who relied upon these 
people for help in case the evil man should 
attempt to capture her again. 

“T think this is rather tiresome, Levi,” said 
Bessie, after they had been to dinner. 

“‘Confounded tiresome!” replied the skip- 
per, earnestly. 

‘Don’t you suppose there will be more wind 
than this before night?” 

“J can’t tell; but I’m afraid not. It looks to 
me just as though we were going to have dull, 
muggy weather, with Paddy’s hurricane to 
boot.” 

‘“‘ A hurricane?” 

‘Don’t be scared — only Paddy’s hurricane,” 
laughed Levi. 

“ What’s that?” 

‘‘A hurricane that blows up and down — in 
other words, a dead calm.” 

‘© O, Lhope not.” 

“T hope not; but Iam more afraid of a calm 
than Iam of a blow. I must be in Rockport 
to-morrow forenoon, you know.” 

“You must, if you can,” said Bessie. 

‘What will my uncle and the'rest of them 
think if Iam not there when the trial takes 
place? I must be there!” added Levi, anx- 
iously. 

“And my poor father and mother don’t 
know where I am!” sighed Bessie. 

Then both of them went to thinking, and 
the boat rose and fell on the billows, hardly 
going forward at all. But about four o’clock 
in the afternoon the breeze freshened up, and 
it blew quite briskly for two or three hours. 
Levi brightened up, and looked as happy as 
alord. His tongue flew like a bobbin as the 
boat passed the last range of islands, and stood 
out upon the open sea. Bessie was as merry 
as a cricket, for the bounding little. craft was 
swiftly bearing her to the arms of her affec- 
tionate parents. 

“There comes the old Griffin,” said Levi. 
“She is doing better than I ever saw her do 
before. I declare she has rigged her gaff- 





topsails. 
fore.” 

** Will she catch us, Levi?” é 

“No, I think not,” replied the young skip- 
per; but he was somewhat anxious on the 
subject. 

If the breeze should increase so as to create 
a heavy sea, the Griffin might be able to carry 
sail longer than the Flag, and thus overhaul 
her; but Leyi hoped for the best, and paid 
close attention to sailing his boat. The schoon- 
er, by the aid of her gaff-topsails and staysail, 
kept about.even with the Flag until nearly 
sunset, when the wind again died out, and left 
the boat rolling and pitching uneasily on the 
glassy billows. 

‘* Here we are again,” said Levi, impatiently. 
‘*We have come to a dead stand-still.” 

- “Tm so sorry!” replied Bessie, sharing the 
disappointment of her companion. 

“IT expected to be ‘in sight of land gn the 
other side before this time,” added Levi; “ and 
here we are, in sight of land on this side. Iam 
sorry I didn’t land you at some place, and let 
you go home in the steamboat, or by the cars.” 

‘Well, it can’t be helped now, Levi, and we 
may as well make the best of it,” replied 
Bessie, who felt it her duty to be cheerful 
under the trying circumstances. 

‘*Of course we can’t help ourselves, and we 
may as well laugh as cry. All we can do’is to 
whistle for a breeze. But I’m afraid I shall not 
get to Rockport in season for the trial.” 

**Don’t you be concerned about that, Levi. 
When my father finds out what you have done 
for me, he will make it all right. My father 
knows the governor, — he has been to our 
house in Boston,—and I’m sure he can help 
you.” 

‘*T don’t like to have my uncle telling them 
he knew I would run away, and all that sort 
of thing. But if I can only get you through 
all right, Bessie, I shall be satisfied, even if do 
have to go to prison.” 

“You shall not go to prison, Levi!” an- 
swered Bessie, firmly. ‘‘If you do, Iwill go 
with you.” 

“That wouldn’t do any good. I ought ‘not 
to think of myself at all, and I won’t any 
more. I will do the best I can, and I won’t 
trouble my head any more about the trial, or 
my uncle, or the prison, or anything else.” 

“You are a good boy, Levi; and God will 
protect you, whatever happens; but I say you 


I didn’t know she had any be- 


shall not be sent to prison. I will go to the. 


governor myself, and on my knees —” 
“Hallo!” shouted Levi, suddenly springing 
to his feet. 
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*“‘ What is the matter, Levi?” asked Bessie, 
alarmed by his movements and his words. 

** Dock Vincent is getting out his boat!” 

‘* What for?” 

“* Why, he is going to row the jolly-boat over 
tous,” said Levi, ‘seizing the short boat-hook 
with which he had done such good service 
before. 

The Griffin had swung round, so that Levi 
could see those on board lowering the jolly- 
boat, which was suspenged at the stern davits. 
They saw Dock and one of his men get into 
the boat, and pull towards The Starry Flag. | 

Bessie trembled. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 


A ORUISE AMONG NEW YORK ICE- 
BERGS. 


BY COUSIN LUCY. 


N™ YORK was suffocating with snow. 
The shop windows seemed to peep, gasp- 
ing, out of the already dirty piles that heaped 
the sidewalks; the sleighs were out, but there 
was too much snow for sleighing; the boys’ 
sleds were out, but there was too much snow 
for sledding; the street-sweepers were out, but 
there was too much snow for sweeping. And 
so stout men came out, with pickaxes and 


shovels, and quarried away the hard, rocky 
pile that had once been snow, just as if some- 
body had set them to work to dig out materials 


for a very dirty ice palace. The omnibuses, 
drawn by four horses apiece, reeled along like 
ships in a storm, and the heavy dray-carts and 
loaded wagons scarcely stirred at all. The 
policemen at every block had hard work to 
keep the slow current moving, and prevent the 
great windpipe of Broadway from choking up 
entirely. 

Willie Reynolds stood on a corner, watching 
the funny scene, when a ragged little street- 
sweeper — so little that he could only make 
himself seen in the crowd by poking the 
handle of his broom into everybody’s face — 
begged, “A penny, please, sir, for trying to 
sweep the streets!” He put his hand in his 
pocket for the penny, when another voice be- 
hind him, even more whining and dolorous, 
said, ‘‘O! and please, sir, give me more than 
a penny, for me sick mother, and the chil- 
der going to be turned out of doors the 
night!” . 

‘** Who is going to turn them out of doors?” 
asked Willie of the forlorn little Irish boy that 
made this demand. 

‘Och! it’s the father that’s dead, and the 
mother is bad again, and can’t go to the lady 





for pay for the washin, and the landlord’ 
turn us out the night.” ; 

“Why don’t you go for the pay yourself?” 

*¢ Sure, it’s small I am, and don’t know the 
way in Brooklyn, and I did go and get lost, 
and the policeman bringed me home, and 
shaked me, too!” And here two dirty fists 
went up to two bleared eyes, trying to make 
them streakier and dirtier, but couldn’t succeed. 

‘* Who is the lady your mother works for?” 

“Mrs. Lanshely, — or — otherways I don’t 
tightly remember.” 

“*Mrs. Dr. Launcelot, do you mean?” asked 
Willie, eagerly. 

** Yes, that is the name.” 

“Why, my papa knows Dr. Launcelot very 
well, and I know Walter. I'll just run over 
there and get the money for you; that's what 
Ill do. What's your name, and where do you 
live?” 

‘*Me name is Paddy Murtagh, and I lives 
down here in Rector Street.” 

“ Well, I'll be back in a jiffy,” cried Willie, 
already on the run; and he started down for 
the Fulton Ferry. If he ran down in five 
minutes, he did it in three; but when he 
reached the ferry he stopped as suddenly as 
if a stone wall had violently met him. For 
the ferry-hoyse was closed, and there were 
standing around it a number of people, looking 
about as foolish as you and I would look, if we 
had come to the depot and found the train gone. 

* Doesn’t the ferry run?” he asked of a 
pointed-nosed man leaning against a post. 

‘Why should the ferry run opposition to 
the Lord, when He’s made a bridge a purpose 
over the river?” said the pointed-nosed man; 
and his nose pointed below the dock. 

Willie looked, and saw — what nobody living 
ever saw but once before — a suspension-bridge 
of ice hung over the East River, and a black 
stream of people crossing back and forth. Not 
waiting to think, — perhaps if he had he would 
not have gone, — Willie made a dash for the 
river. Here a crowd of people were swarming 
on to the ice, and a few policemen, with clubs 
and fists, and voices, were in vain warning the 
crowd to stand back. 

“ The tide is going down!” shouted one in 
the ear of a stout*man with a red neck-tie; 
but the man swore dreadfully that “‘ Ameriky 
was a free country,” and shouldered his way 
past. Willie crept through behind him, more 
anxious to escape his drunken breath and pro- . 
fane noises than the policeman’s club. When 
he had fairly reached the middle of the river, 
he began to realize how splendid the scene 
was. The keen wind blew like flying needles 
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down the empty bay into his face; the huge 
. ice-blocks, that at once made his path and im- 
peded him, lay pitched about in wild heaps; 
and swarms of men, women, and children 
brightened the white loneliness of the river 
with pretty colors. Willie stopped on top of 
an ice-cake to look and listen. He was near 
the Brooklyn shore now, and could see a num- 
ber of people on the Heights, waving their 
arms, and calling, and pointing. He looked, 
and saw the crowd of people behind him seem 
to crumble and separate, and those along the 
edges to falldown and be seen nomore. And 
then he heard such a shriek from those hun- 
dreds of despairing creatures! He shrieked 
himself in terror at the sound; and jumping 
down with all his might to escape to the shore, 
he felt the piece on which he stood slide with 
the motion of his feet: a fine black line was 
drawn by some invisible fingér before, behind, 
and qn each side of him; the cake dipped 
gracefully at one end into the water, then 
righted herself, and floated slowly down the 
bay, — not six feet from all the rest of the ice, 
but as absolutely separated as though miles had 
intervened. 

Terror kept Willie still; he stood straight 
up, with feet wide apart, to keep his balance, 
and thought, with penitence, of a bug he had 
once set afloat on a chip, not more helpless than 
he. Then he looked up at the Brooklyn shore, 
where the interminable rows of ships lay frozen 
at anchor, not one able to sail out and save 
him; and then he looked down, and saw two 
horrible clinched hands come up out of the 
liquid darkness at his feet, and clutch at the 
ice, Willie saw the face of the man with the 
red neckcloth now ghastly in despair; the 
ice yielded to the pressure of his. hands, and 
then Willie slipped off. 

‘*O, mother!” he tried to cry; but the water 
bubbled into his mouth, and he kept still. 
After an instant he rose to the surface, and 
saw before him something black, like the hull 
of aship; then acrash-came against his head, 
anda flash dazzled his eyes, as though it had 
thundered and lightened close beside him; then 
it was all so quiet and dark that he fell asleep. 

When he woke, it seemed to be in a country 
where windmills were whizzing all around, 
and a woman with a lamp in her hand danced 
about him in the air; finally the voice of some- 
body miles away called, **Doctor, he’s com- 
ing to!” Willie sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
He seemed to be in the cabin of some little 
boat; around him was a crowd of strange 
people; the woman with the lamp had settled 
down on her feet, and stood perfectly still, 





looking at him. When she spoke again, he 
recognized the voice that had come from miles 
away. Another face appeared; it was actually 
Dr. Launcelot’s. 

And when Willie saw him, ‘“‘O, doctor,” 
cried he, ‘‘de you know, that if you don’t 
pay Mrs. Murtagh for-washing, she will be 
turned out of her house to-night?” 

At this everybody laughed; but the woman 
with the lamp cried, for she thought the poor 
boy was out of his head. 

‘* What's the story, my little man?” asked 
the doctor, kindly; and when Willie — still 
choking with the salt water, that seemed to 
have soaked him through, and to be all deter- 
mined to come out of his mouth — had told 
his story, a little murmur of admiration went 
up from the crowd. By the very telling of the 
story, Willie had come to remember all that 
happened since he started for Brooklyn, which 
at first he had queerly forgotten; and then Dr. 
Launcelot told him, in turn, how he had been 
on the dock when the ice parted, and had put 
out in a steam-tug, with others, to save the 
drowning people. And when Willie looked 
around, he saw plenty of wet people, and 
plenty of frightened people, and people on 
their knees, praying, with thankfulness that 
God had not this time punished them for their 
silly rashness; and Willie was so happy that 
he cried with joy. 

And when they reached the shore, he could 
hardly be prevented from going with Dr. Laun- 
celot to Rector Street, but finally went home 
in a carriage; and having been wept over and 
scolded a little, and prayed with most earnest- 
ly, he was finally made happy in the evening 
by Paddy Murtagh’s cleaned and laughing 
face, come up with the doctor to tell him that 
they had been turned out of house and home 
to a better house and home, the old landlord 
paid off, and the new landlord paid on, and he 
was to go to a public school, which was better 
than begging for pennies at the crossings. 


GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 
“ No, II. 


“4 ore was first called Snowland by 

Naddoc, its earliest discoverer. He was 
a pirate, driven there in a storm in 861. It 
was first settled, thirteen years afterwards, by 
Ingolf, a Norwegian of rank, and his friend 
Horleif. Ingolf, in his approach to the coast 
of Iceland, cast the door-posts of his house 
into the sea, that (according to a religious cus- 
tom among them) he might establish his infant 
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colony wherever they should be thrown. He 
was driven in a different direction from the 
posts, and landed. upon a promontory still 
bearing his name, and, three years after, found 
the posts on the shore of the bay where the 
capital of Iceland, Reikevig, now stands.” 

‘* Was that letter you were reading the other 
day written by a person in Reikevig?” 

**Yes; and you would have been much in- 
terested in it. The sympathy felt for our coun- 
try during its late struggle was beautifully ex- 
pressed. Many people from Norway followed 
Ingolf to Iceland to escape the tyranny of their 
king, so that in about sixty years the coasts 
and most habitable parts were occupied. They 
had a republican government for three hundred 
and eighty-six years, but in 1260°became sub- 
ject to Norway, and so remained, until they, 
with Norway, became subject to Denmark, in 
1387. The Danes intrusted the government to 
a person called Stiftsamptman, or supreme 
governor of a province, or Stiftsampt; which is 
divided into four ampts, named after the points 
of the compass, each of which is ruled by an 
amptman. The ampts are divided into about 
twenty syssels, and these into reps. Each sys- 
sel has a sysselman, or collector of revenues, 
receiving salaries out of taxes, except one or 
two, who are paid so much annually by the 
landfogued. The landfogued is the treasurer 
of the island. A rep is superintended by a 
repstyrer, who is subject to a sysselman, as he 
to the amptman. Thingevalle was for a long 
time the capital, but Reikevig is now the seat 
of justice. The first religion was pagan, and 
altars flowed with the blood of human sacri- 
fices, in almost every part of the island, for a 
hundred years. An attempt was made to in- 
troduce the Christian religion in 974, under 
Olaf I. of Norway; and in 981 a Saxon bishop 
arrived, and preached the gospel with such suc- 
cess that nine hundred and eighty-four church- 
es were built, and many persons baptized. In 
the year 1000, at a general assembly of the 
people of the whole island, it was agreed that 
idol-worship should be abolished, and the re- 
ligion of Christ embraced. In 1056 the people 
had their first bishop, Islief. About 1551 all 
the people embraced the Lutheran faith, in- 
troduced in 1540 by King Christian III. 
Among the chief amusements of the people 
is the reading of their ancient Sagas, which 
delight old and young. They have also games 
of chess, music and dancing, and wrestling. 
Bleak and cheerless as their home is, they are 
proverbial for love of country.” 

‘Iceland is the best land the sun shines on,” 
quoted Guy. 
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‘Yes; and they seem to delieve it. There 
are among them but few artists or mechanics, 
each person supplying almost every want of 
his own. In winter their chief business is the 
care of their cattle; and in making ropes, bri- 
dles, cushions, stirrup-straps, fishing-dresses, 
saddles, &c.; the women (/adies, as you like 
it) preparing wool, knitting, dyeing, and mak- 
ing shoes of untanned skins.” 

‘*OQ, we saw some of. those to-night,” said 
Frances, ‘‘if they are like those of Greenland; 
and also a complete dress of an Esquimaux 
child. I should think they would look some- 
where between a duck and a fox, when in full 
dress; but every article was nicely made, and 
pretty.” 

‘*When is the fishing season in Iceland?” 
asked Guy. 

“It commences in February and March ; then 
follows the season for drying and securing the 
hay, also the salmon fishery, and cutting and 
curing turf for winter fuel. In autumn the 
dwellings are repaired, and sheep killed and 
cured for winter use and exportation.” 

“ T should not think they could be cured after 
they were killed!” laughed Guy. 

“They find it very easy — as much so-as to 
perform many varieties of hard labor after 
dyeing! But, joking aside, this is a great work 
among them. Some, more skilful, make arti- 
cles in brass, silver, and wood, such as girdles, 
buttons, clasps, snuff-boxes, and ornaments for 
dresses, saddles, &c. Ladies embroider their 
clothes with figures of flowers and animals. 
Dried fish and unsalted butter are the chief 
articles of food. The butter, having all the 
whey carefully pressed out, sometimes is kept 
by them fifteen or twenty years, the rancidity 
acquired being pleasant to them!” 

‘JT think I should prefer the fresh oz7 of the 
Italians. You remember, that Italian who spent 
a few days with us last winter, Guy, would not 
touch butter. He said he never saw it, except 
a few times in long white rolls, floating in wa- 
ter, in shop windows,” said Frances. 

“And no better, probably, than the score- 
year-old butter of Iceland! No wonder fresh 
olive oil is better; but I should never touch 
either.” 

“While the Catholic religion prevailed in 
Iceland, a large building was appropriated, at 
each of the episcopal sees, for laying by a 
store of this butter, which was packed down in 
chests, thirty or forty feet long by four or five 
deep; and in time of famine or scarcity this 
was taken out and distributed to the people. 
Milk is made into syra, or sour whey, and kept 
in casks until fermented. Stringur is whey 
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boiled to curd, and skiur the same, with the | 


liquid pressed out.” 

“ They get almost as great a variety of dishes 
from milk as the travelling Jew sometimes finds 
in pork,” said Guy. 

“Yes, Birds they occasionally secure. Lich- 
en is used for food. The Lichen Islandicus 
only is much used by the natives; more is ex- 
ported than consumed by them.” 


THE LITTLE LADY. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


HAVE a little lady — 
A tiny maiden and fair, 
With fairy feet and fingers, 
And curls of silky hair. 


A busy, important lady 
It is; the livelong day 
The fingers are never idle, 
The feet can never stay. 


A staid and prim little lady, 
It seems, when folks are nigh; 

* But frolics and sings like a merry sprite 
When there is no one by. 


Sometimes ’tis a wilful lady, 
And then I’m a very slave; 

For I must obey the fairy’s wand 
Whenever it chance to wave. 


It’s, ‘‘ Papa, tell me a story;” 
Or, “‘ Papa, give me a ride; ” 

** Papa, bring me a dollie;” 
And a dozen requests beside. 


A whole world rests on her shoulders — 
A world of candies and toys; 

And I’m Grand Vizier through a reign 
Of baby cares and joys, 


But the duties are never weighty 
To me; and I only sigh 

‘To think that my little lady 
Will grow up by and by. 


—— An old Greek historian relates that, at 
the battle of Platez2a, Sophanes was, of all the 
Athenians, the7@ne who most distinguished 
himself. This man had an iron anchor fas- 
tened to his belt by a brazen chain. When 
the Persians made an attack, he threw out this 
, anchor, so that he might not be driven from his 
post. Whenever the enemy fied, he weighed 
anchor and joined in the pursuit. J 


-—— THERE was one Scotch poet who was 
called Burns; but all the poets of ancient Scan- 
dinavia were named Scalds. J 
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PARIS. 


ARIS is just now the centre of attraction 
for the whole civilized world, and people 
are going there by thousands from the United 
States to attend the Great Exposition, the 
building for which has been erected in the 
Champ de Mars, an enclosure used for reviews 
and public spectacles, and containing about 
one hundred and fifty-five acres, all of which 
is taken up for the purposes of the exhibition. 
The city is built on both sides of the Seine, 
and ‘on two islands formed by the bifurcations 
of the river, which is crossed at different points 
by twenty-six bridges. Paris is not a com- 
mercial city, like London, Bourdeaux, and Mar- 
seilles; and the river is not navigable for ves- 
sels, or even for boats of any considerable 
draught. The Seine, therefore, is not_bor- 
dered by wharves and warehouses, and the 
river is enclosed in stone walls, which prevent 
the water from washing away its banks. The 
space bordering the river forms quays, each of 
which has its own name, and includes a broad 
street, as Quai d’Orsay, Quai Voltaire. 

Some of the finest buildings are situated on 
the river, as the palace of the Tuileries, in 
which the emperor resides, his gardens being 
separated from the Seine only by a street or 
quay. The city is surrounded by a wall anda 
continuous line of fortifications for its defence 
in time of war, and admission is gained only 
through various gates, each having its name. 
Officers are stationed at these entrances to col- 
lect the octroz, or taxes on wines, produce, and 
other taxable goods which are carried ints the 
city. 

Many of the streets and sidewalks of Paris 
are covered with a composition which hardens, 
so that the pavement is as smooth as a wooden 
floor. 

LITERARY NOTICE. 


“Back Bone; photographed from the Scal- 
pel, by Edward H. Dixon, M. D.,” is a series 
of articles on medical and surgical topics, in 
which the author speaks with the utmost plain- 
ness, as well as forcibly and practically, upon 
matters of interest to all classes of society. 
Published by Robert M. De Witt, New York. 
Price, $1.50. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represen: in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE 
NEGRO. 


BY HON. HORACE MAYNARD. 


yo "you and ‘I, a few years 

ago, Saw a MULTITUDE swarm- 
ing across the water, attracted hither 
by the bright intelligence they re- 
ceived from their friends who had 
come before; men steeped to the eye- 
lids in “poverty, unable to 'sPEAK 
our language, or UNDERSTAND it 
when spoken; all UNUSED to *REPUB- 
LICAN SELF-GOVERNMENT; not un- 
frequently 'tpAUPERS and 'CRIMINALS, 
— some of us thought, surely, it was 
UNSAFE to trust the BALLOT in their 
hands. We had great *ARGUMENTS. 


It was at least PLAUSIBLE, if not 
SOUND, to SUSTAIN our position. But 
I need not state to you how that ques- 


tion was finally SETTLED. The argu- 
ments that were used against the 
1tpOOR MAN; the arguments that were 
used against the IMMIGRANT FOR- 
EIGNER, are precisely the same argu- 
ments that are brought to bear *To- 
DAY against the possession of the 
BALLOT-BOx by the *BLACK man. The 
poor man was allowed to voTE, yet 
the country went ‘on in its career of 
PROSPERITY. You and I were ouT- 
NUMBERED in our views with refer- 
ence to the foreign immigrant. He 
was fllowed to voTe. But when the 
tocsin of *twar sounded, these men 
showed such a degree of 'PATRIOTISM 
that, I confess, I found it mortifying 
to think I had ever pouBTED their 
capacity for self-government. 

Let not our faith in ‘MEN desert us 
in this our time. We are told that 
these poor, IGNORANT BLACK men 
won’t vote *RIGHT; that they will 
cast the WRONG ticket. That’s very 
likely. I should be surRPRiIsED if 
they did not. Were they not to do 
so, they would put 'tyou and. ‘tme to 
the 1sLusH. I ask how many are 
there now before me who cannot point 





to some high ‘OFFICIAL, either in sTATE or 
NATIONAL Office, elected in part by their votes, 
that, if they had to do it OVER again, would 
not vote somewhat more *wIsELY? Do we not 
suppose that newly ENFRANCHISED MEN would 
make some MISTAKE? Should we suppose 
those who claimed with fair SEEMING and plau- 
sible SPEECH to be their friends, are in fact 
their enemies? Do not let. us judge them too 
HARSHLY. Let us give them TIME to try it 
*OVER again, like OURSELVES, and see if they 
will not do it better. But we have in their 
case some little 'assuRANCE that we have not 
*taLways had in the case of our *wHITE friends. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
THE UNOLE’S RETURN. 


BY H. ELLIOTT M’BRIDE. 








CHARACTERS. — ROBERT WiLson, MARTHA 
WILson, JoHN Burton. 


Scene. — A scantily-furnished Room. Mar- 
THA WILSON sewing. 


Robert. I really do not know what we are 
to do. We are in a bad, bad fix. The wolf 
stands howling at the door, and I cannot see 
how we are to drive him away. We are out 
of money and coal, and almost out of bread; 
and what makes matters worse, I am entirely 
out of employment. I have been nearly all 
over the city, and I can find nothing to do — 
nothing at all. Every place, it seems, is sup- 
plied, and hundreds like myself are wandering 
penniless in the streets in search of employ- 
ment. 

Martha. Do not despond, Gear Robert; let 
us trust in that God who knoweth all our wants, 
and who heareth even the young ravens when 
they cry. 

Robert. Pshaw! You’ve been preaching that 
kind of stuff for several days now, and I’m 
about tired of it. Haven’t I been waiting and 
hoping? and yet what good comes of it? And 
whilst I have been hoping and waiting, haven't 
I also been working at everything I could get 
to work at? And haven’t I betn'striving with 
all my might to obtain some kind of employ- 
ment to prevent, if possible, our complete star- 
vation? 

Martha. I know, dear Robert, you have done 
allin your power. Iam making nocomplaints; 
but you should not be so impatient and fretful. 
Something may turn up, and something weil/ 
turn up, if we but — 


Robert. Something turn up! Nonsense! 
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that’s just like you — always waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. I tell you, Martha, in short, 
plain words, if the rent isn’t paid in one week 
from to-day, out we go whirling; and if I 
don’t get employment inside of a week, we 
must beg our bread or starve. An awful ti 
this will be to be let loose on the streets. 

ter is coming, and the winds even now 

me shivering along the streets. (Jt#ses.) 
there’s no use in growling about it; and a 
wretch of the worst kind to sit here and talk to 
you in this ugly style whilst you are sewing 
away and trying to earn a few pennies. I'll be 
off again. Perhaps Ill find “a little jab of 
wurruk,” as the Irishman says; but I don’t ex- 
pect it. 

Martha. Do not go out again until after 
dinner. 

Robert. Dinner! Ha,ha! I don’t want any 
dinner. I’m going to try to learn to live on 
the frosty air. It’s good diet — first rate! No 
danger of dyspepsia and such other awful 
things. 

Martha. Wait but a few minutes, and I'll 
get some dinner. , 

Robert. No, no! Eat the little bit of dinner 
yourself. I'm not as hungry now as I expect 
to be inside of a week. I'll take a run out, and 
if the frosty air fails to satisfy my appetite, I'll 
return. (Kznock at the door.) Halloo! Won- 
der what’s broke. May be something has 
turned up. (Ofens door.) 


[Enter JoHN BARTON. ] 


Good morning, sir. 
Sohn. Good morning. 
‘know me—do you? 

Robert. Not muck — if I may be allowed to 
speak in that style. But come in, and throw 
yourself into a chair. Chairs are scarce in 
this cabin, as. you will observe. 

Fohn. (Seating himself.) This lady is your 
wife — is she? 

Robert. Yes; that lady’s my wife. I’m proud 
to say that that lady is my wife. I haltered 
her a yearago. Things have been going all 
out of sorts a and I have about come 


Guess you don’t 


to the conclusi@i™that it would have been bet- 
ter for both of Us if I hadn’t haltered her. I 
see something in your eye that -tells me that 
you are my uncle John. Do I see cotrectly? 

Fokn. Youdo. I am your uncle John. 

Robert. (Grasping his hand.) Uncle John! 
Hurrah, hurrah! (Swings his\hat.) I thought 
you had long ago made your bed on the bottom 
of the ocean. . 

Fokn. There are many others who thought 
the same. And this lady is your wife, you say? 
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Robert. Yes, sir; I say that emphatically; 
that lady is my wife. Are you waiting for an 
introduction? Here itis,then. My wife, uncle 
John; uncle John, my wife. Now kiss her, 
uncle John, or I'll kick up a fuss. (Uncle 
OHN kisses her.) : 

Martha. 1 am glad to welcome you home 

ain. I have often heard my husband speak 

f you as being lost at sea. I am glad indeed 
to see you, and to welcome you to our humble 
home. 

Robert. Humble home! That’s it! That’s 
just what it is, uncle John. ‘‘ Much humble,” 
so to speak. But you see, uncle John, we can’t 
help it; or if we could help it, we would help 
it mighty quick. My wife has been wearing 
the points off her fingers making shirts for an 
old rascal who gives her three or four cents per 
shirt; and I have been wearing the soles off 
my boots running over this great city of sin 
and iniquity trying to find some kind of em- 
ployment. Humble home! Yes, uncle John, 
that’s just what it is. In short, we are home- 
less, friendless, and penniless: 

Fohn. Homeless, friendless, and penniless! 
Quite a formidable array of /esses. Well, you 
won't be that way long. I'll provide a home. 
Here’s a friend ( pointing to himself), and 
here’s a penny or two (taking out a hundred- 
dollar bill). 

Martha. O, uncle John! 

Robert. A hundred-spot! 

Fokn. Stop! Don’t say a word until I’m 
through. I have been hunting for you all over 
the city, and it was merely by accident that I 
found you. .I have more money now than I 
know what to do with. Take this hundred- 
dollar bill, Bob. 

Robert. Yes, that’s my name, as of old; but 
Martha will insist on calling me Robert. 

Fohn. Take this bill and buy what you need. 
(ROBERT takes the note.) And do you, Martha, 
get up atip-top dinner. I'll be back in three 
hours, and then I’ll tell you where I have been 
and what I have been doing. (éses.) 

Martha. O, uncle, how can we ever thank 
you? 

Robert. I say, uncle John — 

Fokn. Don’t saya word. Remember, I'll be 
back in three hours. I’m going to the hotel. 

(Exit Joun.) 

Robert. I say, Mat, doesn’t that beat the 
nation? 

Martha. O, how thankful we ought to 
feel! et 

Robert. Yes, Martha, I do feel that way 
muck! Isn’t uncle John a hunky old fellow? 
One hundred dollars! It has been along time ~ 
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since my “ honest. hand” has closed over such 
a pile of dingbats. 

Martha. What think you now of putting 
your trust in Him who knoweth all our wants, 
and who heareth even the ‘young ravens when 
they cry? 

Robert. Martha, you are right; and were it 
not for your kind counsel and advice, I fear 
should often sadly err. Henceforth I will en- 
deavor to be more patient and considerate, and 
to put my trust in Him who, in this hour of 
our trouble, has proved our Great Deliverer. 

[Exeunt. 


OURIOSITIES OF THE ALPHABET. 


BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


i i speaking of the letters of the alphabet, it 
is necessary to give them names ; and it is 
equally necessary to do so in spelling; but, in 
learning to read, the sounds of the letters are 
all that the pupil needs or ought to know. 
The names of the letters are very simple and 
easy; but several of them have no relation to 
their powers or*’sounds. ‘The names of the 
vowels are the same as their long sounds 
(4, 6, 1,6, 0). The greater number of the con- 
sonants are named by giving to each its own 
sound with the long sound of e after it, — as 
& (be), d (de), p (pe), — or with the short 


sound of e before it, —as f (ef), 2 (el), m (em). 
The letter J is called jay, and not je, because 
the latter name is given toG. It might have 
been called e/, in accordance with the principle 
just stated; but there was a reason for not do- 


ing so, which will appear in the sequel. There 
seems, however, to be no good reason why K 
should not have been called se rather than kay. 
The name of R is not only irregular, but am- 
biguous and misleading; for most persons call 
it a instead of ar, thus confounding it with 
one sound of the vowel @ (that heard in aunt, 
calm, &c.). The proper sound of the conso- 
nant should always be added to that of the 
vowel. It would seem as if ve (like de, ce, de, 
&c.) would have been a better name than ar 
for this letter. wu is a very good name for Q , 
as it contains not only the sound of the letter 
itself, but that of the letter which always fol- 
lows Q., namely, w. This, however, is a mere 
accident or coincidence ; for the letter is named 
from the gueue, or cue, — that is, the tail, — 
which is the most prominent and distinguishing 
feature of the printed character. The name of 
the following letter, W, unlike that of the pre- 
ceding letters, does not contain its sound, but 
has exclusive reference to the form and com- 
position of the character, which was originally 
made up of two w’s. But, as U and V were 
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formerly used indiscriminately, the one for the 
| other (as in volvme or uolume), the form 
W was regarded as equivalent to wi, and was 
therefore used in lieu of it. The name of the 
following letter, Y, is-also irregular. The long 
sound of this letter being precisely the same 
asthe long sound of 7, the two letters were 
distinguished by calling the latter t and the 
former wt. It might, however, have been 
better to call it— as Dr. Webster did in his 
Spelling-book — ye (like be, ce, de, &c.) ; for its 
consonant sound is much more common and 
important than its long véwel sound. The 
last letter of the alphabet was formerly called 
zed, as it still often is in England; but'this has 
been changed to ze, in order to secure a nearer 
approach to uniformity. It was also anciently 
called izzard, that is, s hard, its sound being 
that of a vocal or spoken s. There remains 
one letter to which we have not yet adverted — 
one which has a name more strange and irreg- 
ular than any of the others. This is H (aitch). 
Although, at first sight, this name seems very 
hard to account for, it admits of an easy ex- 
planation. It is supposed that & was originally 
called eck, after the analogy of ef, el, em, &c., 
the ck having a deep guttural sound, like the 
ch in Scotch and German (or in the Irish word 
Och!), and representing the Anglo-Saxon 4, 
which was uttered not only at the beginning, but 
also at the end, of words, in which latter po- 
sition it is with us always silent. This guttural 
sound was afterwards corrupted, it is thought, 
into that of ck in church (a change of which 
etymology furnishes many examples), and the 
short vowel € was replaced by its correspond- 
ing long sound @. In like manner, illiterate 
people at the present day say aidge (or age) 
for edge; they also talk about the aztch-bone 
of beef, meaning the edge-bone. From what 
has just been said, we can see, that, if the let- 
ter 7 had been called ¢/, instead of jay, — as 
we assumed above that it might have been, — 
it would have been constantly confounded with 


h (etch or aitch). 
_——o———— 


—— In the time of Socratés, the fifth century 
before our era, the three sta td branche§ of 
education among the Ath 8 were gram- 
mar, gymnastic training, and music. To 
make the finished gentleman, a knowledge of 
poetry was also required. mf 

— Ar the battle of the Granicus, the Per- 
sians were six hundred thousand, the army of 
Alexander less than forty thousand. The Per- 
sians were.completely routed, and Alexander’s 
loss was nine foot soldiers and a hundred and 
twenty horsemen. J 
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THE BARN SWALLOW. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


WELL KNOWN species is the common 

barn swallow. This bird is abundantly 
distributed throughout the continent, and is a 
companion of man in the town and country. 
It nests beneath the eaves of houses, barns, 
and other buildings, constructing a curious 
fabric of little pellets of mud, which it plasters 
together into a shell, and builds up until the 
edges. are horizontal; this the bird tempers 
with straws, fixing the whole tenement against 
the building firmly, and lining it with soft 
feathers and fine grass. The eggs are usually 
four in number, sometimes five; they are of a 
réddish-white color, and are spotted more or 
less thickly with fine dots of two shades of 
brown — reddish and purplish. This bird is 
so fond of society that as many as twenty nests 
may be seen together in the same eaves. Two 
broods are reared in the season; and about 
the first week in September the old and young 
birds of different families gather in immense 
flocks, and, after remaining about the marshes 
near the sea-coast for a few days, they leave for 
their winter homes in the south. 

The cliff swallow, often called eave swallow, 
is another well-known bird. It associates with 
the barn swallow in breeding, and colonies of 
the two species are often seen. Its nest is 
usually fixed beneath eaves, or cornices, or 
other portions of buildings, or on cliffs, be- 
neath projecting shelves of rock. It is.con- 
structed, externally, of pellets of mud and 
earth, which are gradually plastered together 
into a large gourd-shaped structure, the larger 
part attached to the building or cliff, and the 
neck curving outward and downward. At the 
part of the nest resembling the neck of the 
gourd is‘the entrance. The whole fabric is 
much more brittle than the nest of the barn 
swallow, for the reason that no grass or hay 
is worked into the mud to give it strength. A 
lining of fine grass and feathers is fixed in this, 
and the whole makes a very neat and comfort- 
able structure, The eggs are usually five in 
number; they almost exactly resemble those 
of the barn swallow, but are a little larger, and 
marked with coarser spots. Like the barn 
swallow, this species gathers into large flocks, 
at the end of the summer, and frequents the 
same localities, but not at the same time, as 
this leaves usually a week or ten days before 
the other bird. . 


—— Tue English language is about six hun- 
dred years old. J 








A LESSON IN AROHERY. 


| HE action and the position of a graceful 
archer promote elegance of form, and 
strengthen all the limbs. From thirty to fifty 
yards is a proper distance for ladies to’shoot; 
but it would be better for beginners to com- 
mence with ten, and gradually increase the 
space. It is a good plan to have 

Two Targets, 

for it saves a part of the steps required to go 
for and return with the arrows. When the 
party Have all fired their shafts, they walk over. 
to the target and shoot back at one erected on 
the spot where they first stood. Particular at- 
tention should be given to 

The Attitade 

in shooting, as from it many of the beneficial 
results of the exercise are to be derived. The 
archer should stand sidewise, with the face 
directed towards the target. The body should 
be perfectly erect, with the shoulders thrown 
back. The left arm, the hand grasping the 
bow near the middle, should be held out 
straight. The arrow should be drawn towards 
the right ear, and the head slightly bent for- 
ward so that the eye can range along the shaft. 
The aim should be taken as the arrow is drawn 
back, and it*should be immediately discharged, 
not held till the archer has made up her mind 
whether she shall hit the target or not. It is 
important to 

Fire Promptly, 

for it prevents the straining of the muscles of 
the fingers, and the hand is never so steady as 
at the beginning. The longer the bow is held 
distended, the more the hand will tremble, and 
thus disturb the aim. 


Cricket. — The principal event of interest 
among the cricket clubs of New Yogk is the 
purchase of a piece of property on Bergen Hill, 
at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, for the 
purpose of a permanent play-ground by the 
St. George’s Club of New York. Cricket is 
not a popular game in the United States, and 
nearly all of those who. play it are English- 





| men. 
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ANSWERS. d 

305. Pondicherry. 306. Bellows Falls. 307. 
Hong Kong. 308. Dix. 309. Civil. 310. It 
iS springy. 311. Half a Million of Money. 
312. Samothracia. 313. Thessalonica. 314. 
Neapolis. 315. Troas. 316. Mysia. 317. Bi- 
thynia, 318. St. Petersburg. 319. B-ear. 320. 
P-latter, 321. C-hair. 322. W-ales. 323. 
S-pain. 324. P-Russia. 325. (Beak in D) 
(top) O (oar) & (toe) (knee) (die) (pea) P 
(s0=L) E— Be kind to poor and to needy 
people. 326. Whatever is, is right. 327. Con- 
stantinople. 328. Chaos. 329. Lumber. 330. 
Midnight.’ 331. Hunting. 332. Tremont. 333. 
War. 334. Rail. 335. Revel. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


F.A.RUMRILL 
GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

338. Deep Tear Ge. 339. Sin Cow Sin. 
340. Ma cent Rosa. 341. Rib Law or Rack. 
342. Door Coal. 343. Annal Cad. 344. Saw 
Bah. 345. Bin Sea. 346. Coo the Cat He Ha. 
347- Pear Face. W. B. 


‘ Sans-TETEs. 

348. Take from a fish, and leave a call to 
silence. 349. From a stand, and leave power. 
350. From a globé, and leave the whole. 351. 
From an opening in the fence, and leave what 
we did yesterday at dinner. 352. From a cov- 
ering for the foot, and leave a garden fool. 

Uncie NEp. 
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DEcAPITATION SENTENCE. 

353- It is composed of three words. The 
first is a pronoun; the second is to be ac- 
quainted with; the third is a girl’s name. Be- 
head the first word, and it is an exclamation; 
behead the second word, and it means the 
present time; behead the last word, and it 
leaves a girl’s name. Lorain LincoLn. 


354. REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 
355- It is composed of 10 letters. 
The 9, 10, 8, 1 is a piece of money. 
The 7, 6, 3 is a part of the body. 
The 4, 5, 2, 6 is to peep. 


The whole is a virtue. BILty. 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 
356. My first is in box, but not in c4n; 
My second is in woman, but not in man; 
My third is in nun, but not in cry; 
My fourth is in nap, but not in rye; 
_ My fifth is in apple, but not in the; 
My sixth is in mart, but not in bee; 
My seventh is in run, but not in he; 
My eighth is in tea, but not in dog; 
My ninth is in ease, but not in log; 
My whole.was a general, who many battles 
won, 
But, strange to say, had only one son. 
H. W. SeyMovr. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

357. Dad, can I Kro? 358. Red Man Club. 

359- Dear arm, sire. 360. Ada, I can. 
BADGER. 
DovsLe AcrosTIc. 

361. 1. A place for the dead. 2. An animal. 
3. To unclose. 4.-A part of a ship. 5. A 
river in Asia. 6. To avoid. 

The first letters form the Christian name, 
and the last Jetters the surname, of a man who 
was United States senator for about thirty 
years. BADGER. 





